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PARK ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 


The Meeting House, at the corner of Park 
and Tremont streets, is a brick edifice, and was 
dedicated Jan. 10, 1810. The spire is 218 feet 
above the pavement. The interior was remod- 
eled in 1837, and a new floor inserted above the 
ground floor, so as to provide for a spacious ves- 
try, and four school rooms on the old floor. The 
view is from the Common. ‘ ‘ 

The lot on which Park Street Church now 
stands was originally occupied by a large 
wooden building called “ 7'he Granery,” because 
it was used by tha British troops for the storage 
of grain. The Burial ground in the rear of the 
Church was for the same reason called the 
“ Granery Burial Ground.” There was former- 
ly a range of buildings extending from the 
Granery to the corner of Beacon Street, called 
the Alms house, where the Poor were provided 
for. The buildings stood back, and there wasa 
high board fence in front. The poor children 
used to put their hands through the holes in the 
fence, and beg money of people who passed by. 
On Beacon street, east of the corner, waS anoth- 
er building called the “Work house,” where 
vicious and lazy people were kept at work. 














NARRATIVE. 








GREEN SPOTS IN THIS GOLDEN WORLD. 


‘* Mother do tell me what father means 
when he says he will show us the ‘ green 
spots of this golden world,’ during this 
Summer ?” said a little girl who was sit- 
ting at her mother’s knee performing her 
morning task of needle-work. 

**It is,” replied her mother, ‘a favor- 
ite expression of his, and arose from my 
once relating to him some May-day fes- 
tivities, which took place in the village of 
Bloomingdale, where | passed some of 
my early years. He means to tell you 
that he will show you some of the beauti- 
ful country scenes in this happy world. 
If you wish it, I will read you the story, 
from my journal, as it may serve to make 
the time pass pleasantly while you are 
sewing.” ‘Oh! thank you, mother. I 
love to hear yon talk of the days you 
spent in Devonshire; I should think it 
must be a lovely place, for you always 
appear so happy when speaking of it.” 

“It was one lovely evening towards the 
last of April, when a group of little girls 
from the age of six to fourteen were seen 


standing on the green, before the little 
whitened gate of Dame Allen’s cottage. 
They seemed to be settling some impor- 
tant matter. ‘* Mary,” said one of them, 
‘I am very much afraid we shall not 
find many flowers to deck the May Queen 
with, this year.” The little girl to whom 
this was addressed, was about thirteen, 
rosy-cheeked, and with laughing blue 
eyes. “Oh Nancy, if you could have 
gone with me yesterday morning, you 
would not have any fears of that sort. 
You all know Farmer Stearns’ large 
meadow, with the brook running through 
it; I had to pass through it, on my way 
to the Great House, and I saw plenty of 


=|wild flowers, and April has been so 


warm, this year, that the fields are cov- 


i ered with daisies and buttercups.” “Oh!” 


said she, clapping her hands and jumping, 
** we shall be as happy as birds if the day 
is fine, and only think how kind Farmer 
Richards is; he says that he will lend us 
his pretty white calf to deck with flowers 
and ribbons, as they used to do, when he 
was quite a little boy.” ‘Oh, that will 
be pretty,” said four or five of them. 
‘* Would it net be a good time to give the. 
pretty creature a name ?” said the tallest 
girl of the group. ‘* What do you say to 
calling it Cowslip? if you think that will 
do, I will promise to make a wreath of 
cowslips and daisies to hang round its 
neck.” ‘Qh, that is beautiful; you are 
always trying to do something kind for 
us, Sophy, | wish you could go with*us, 
to gather the flowers.” Sophy was lame, 
but she was never heard to complain of 
the affliction; on the contrary, she seem- 
ed to try to forget her trouble in obliging 
her little circle of friends in every possi- 
ble way. She was one of those beings, 
who seem to gain the love of every one. 
She had lost her mother, for some years, 
and possibly the care that she bestowed 
on her young sister and brothers made 
her more thoughtful, perhaps some would 
say, more sad, than girls of her age usu- 
ally are. The little girls, after chatting 
awhile, all dispersed to their several 
homes, having agreed that should the 
morrow prove fair, they would set out on 
their search for flowers. Mary did not 
mention what her business had been at 
the Manor House; but we will let our 
readers into the secret. 

The two eldest daughters of Squire 
Smith were botanists, and Mary had been 
able to obtain for them some very exqui- 
site specimens of wild flowers. They 
were kind, good-hearted women, and 


{took great pleasure in the children of the 


village. Hearing that they intended to 
form a procession on May-Day, they 
thought of many ways of contributing to 
the amusement of the little ones. At last 
they concluded to make a large basket, 
in the form of a vase, covered with moss, 
and fill it with beautiful flowers from 
their green-house. They confided the 
secret to Mary, who was to procure the 
moss for them. This, then, was her er- 
rand to the Great House, as they called 
it. She longed for the day to come, to 
let her companions share the delight she 
was enjoying. 

The morning of the thirtieth came. 





The sun shone bright, not a cloud could 


be seen, the birds were singing, and all 
nature seemed to rejoice with the happy 
band of girls and boys, that were seen 
skipping along the lanes near the village 
of Bloomingdale in Devonshire. Their 
success exceeded their expectations. Af- 
ter several hours absence, they returned 
with their prizes. ‘* Now,” said Mary, 
‘‘where shall we make the garlands?” 
Lucy invited them all to, her garden, 
where, she said, het father had built a 
pretty little arbor, so that they could’sit 
under it free from the heat. Thither 
they went, and immediately commenced 
sorting their flowers. Lucy was to form 
the wreath for the May Queen, and So- 
phy was to make the garland for the lit- 
tle calf. The boys and the other girls 
were to dress the May-pole and make the 
rest of the garlands. ‘There were Cow- 
slips, Daisies, Buttercups, Pink and 
White May or Hawthorn. The beauti- 
ful pyramidal blossoms of the Horse Ches- 
nut, Violets, Primroses. The pretty tas- 
sel like blossoms of the common Hazel- 
Nut. The Gorse, with its bright gold- 
colored blossoms. The yellow Coltsfoot, 
Ground Joy with its blue helmet-like 
flowers. Dandelion too, for they were of 
opinion that ‘Auld acquaintance should ” 
not “be forgot,” Daffodils, Wild Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and Spider Orchis, Double 
flowering Almond and Cherry, and many 
other flowers. It was lafein the evening 
before they had completed their tasks; 
the sun had set, leaving the grand pur- 
ple and gold clouds behind him. The 
stars were peeping out one by one; the 
children looked at them with delight, 
fancying that each new one was a prom- 
ise of fair weather for them on the mor- 
row. Many were the little faces that 
peered through the lattices that night in 
anxious expectation. At length the vil- 
lage was still; nothing was heard but the 
distant bay of the watch-dog, and the 
chirping of the crickets. The Moon 
poured forth her silver light; all was 
calm and holy. 

The first of May appeared; the chil- 
dren awoke with the dawn, their hearts 
filled with joy, their limbs refreshed by 
sweet slumber; at five they all met on 
the green, whence they proceeded to 
Farmer Richards’ for the calf. It was a 
beautiful creature about four months old, 
of snowy whiteness. It came frisking 
and jumping out of the little paddock, by 
the side of the farm house, so that fears 
were entertained for its future good con- 
duct. The large moss basket had been 
conveyed to Mary’s cottage, the night be- 
fore, filled with beautiful flowers. At 
seven the procession was formed. The 
May-pole headed it. This was borne by 
one of the eldest boys; then came six 
little girls, apparently linked together by 
garlands of flowers which they held in 
their hands. After them came two little 
girls bearing the moss basket and preced- 
ing the Queen, who wore a wreath of 
white and pink flowers; a garland of 
violets and primroses thrown over one 
shoulder and under the other arm, com- 
pleted her decorations. The Queen was 
little Annie Robinson, a fair, delicately 
formed girl, with flaxen hair and blue 


about eight years old. Six little girls 
similar to the first group followed her. 
These were followed by the calf, who 
was decked with cowslips and daisies, 
and two boys walked on each side of it, 
holding a stiff blue ribbon, which was 
passed over its forehead, and round its 
neck, to prevent its running away; but 
the pretty creature stepped along as gai- 
ly, and yet as steadily, as any of the chil- 
dren, and seemed quite pleased with its 
flowery yoke. As six little girls preced- 
ed and followed the lady Queen, it was 
thought right the calf should be followed 
by the same number of boys. Then came 
a troop of boys and girls, each bearing a 
small bunch of flowers, and in this way 
they proceeded to the Parsonage. Their 
old minister came out and greeted them 
with a sweet smile, and wished they might 
have many such happy days, and then 
went to salute the little Queen. It was 
beautiful to see the venerable old man, 
entering into the sports with such glee. 
He was a man about seventy years of 
age, his long white locks were parted 
from off his fine expansive brow, and fell 
on his shoulders ; his form was erect and 
noble ; he was dressed in black, and was 
a fine picture of an old country gentle- 
man. He wished them God speed, and 
told them he should see them again at 
the Manor House, whither they were to 
repair. 

On their arrival at the Great House 
they perceived two long tents erected on 
the lawn. They commenced ‘an appro- 
priate song which had been chosen for 
the occasion by the Squire and his chil- 
dren, who seemed to enter fully into the 
spirit of the day. The Queen and her 
train were invited to partake of the re- 
past that had been provided for them. 
This’ was of course accepted, and the 
whole party spent the day in merriment 
and sports. ‘The calf was named Cow- 
slip, according to Sophy’s proposition, 
and was then set at liberty to gambol 
over the lawn. The Maypole was fixed 
there, and in the afternoon the village 
lads and lassescame, and danced till sun- 
set. Their good old Pastor joined in the 
mirth, and on their departing to go to 
their homes, he blessed them all as his 
children, and begged them to remember 
Him, who was the author of all their 
happiness; and told them, “ that howey- 
er happy their after years might be, it 
would be delightful to look back to these 
moments spent in the Green spots of this 
Golden world.” [Child’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 








TEMPTATION, 
It was acold November evening, the 


chill wind howling along the side-walk, 
hurried every loiterer to his home. Steal- 
ing along, with noiseless step, a child 
came out of one of those long dull streets, 
that cross the lower part of Broadway, 
New York. The tattered cloak that was 
drawn closely round her form, but slight- 


and as the wind blew back the little hood 
from her face, the glare of the street 








eyes; she was the pet of the village, and 


lamp showed how pale and sickly it ap- 


s 


lights twinkled along the streets, and the - 


ly protected her from the piercing cold; 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 























some little tarts and puffs. All this the 
child gazed at with wonder, for she had 
shrunk timidly away, close to the coun- 
ter behind Dick, who was far otherwise 
engaged. He saw, that in the back part 
of the store, they were making prepara- 
tions to send away some of this rich con- 





consciousness of evil!- Susan did not 
dare to approach the bed-side of her 
mother. 

**Ts mother worse, Judith ?” she said, 
at length. 

‘¢ Look at her, Susan; she is dead, and 








For the simple reason that, ‘* Loveliness 
needs not the foreign aid of ornament; | 
but is when unadorned adorned the 


most.”’ 


may indulge in a fondness for dress.” 


** But, mother, those that can afford it 


* Those that can afford it, ought to be 

















own religious history, how he had read the 
Bible, prayed for the forgiveness of his sins for 
the sake of Christ, and trusted in him for 
salvation. When he spoke of baptism and the 
Holy Ghost, Mirza Ali said, **Can you assure 
me that the Spirit will be given me; if so, I 
will be baptized immediately.”’ 

‘“‘Who am I,” said Martyn, ‘that I should 


peared. Hungerand poverty hadalready| ‘* You are a little thief.” Written for the Youth’s Companion. | shivering limbs of the aged and decrepid, is it 
stamped a frown on her forehead, buther| ‘Indeed, I have taken nothing. Oh, DRESS. surely we feel great pleasure in denyin and 
lips were tightly closed, as if already she|do let me go home.” The child burst] « Mother, I do wish you would get me ourselves for their good. This is Chrict om 
had battled with the complaints that had | into tears, and, endeavored to wipe them | 4 new bonnet; the one [ now have looks like. But to expend our money in ex- pre 
risen in her heart. Oh, as you pass by | away on the sleeve of her tattered frock, | 59 old-fashioned [ am ashamed of it.” pensive, immodest, vain attire, is like a sinc 
so many of these little care-worn faces in | but the store-boy held her tightly by her; — « Your bonnet is very decent, my | Wicked world. It is certainly not in ac- onne 
the street, remember they have all the| wrists.” daughter, and though the style may not cordance with the command, ‘ Whatso- her 
hopes and wishes of children, yet how| + What did you want here, then?” he| pe quite so modern as some, yet the ap-|ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” aiens 
few of these wishes are fulfilled! How)said, shaking her roughly, so that the pearance is very well. Your dress should r R. 
few know what joy is, in this the most| pennies fell from her hand, and rolled in always be neat, decent and comfortable, 
joyous portion of their lives! every direction over the floor. but anything farther than that, is of mi- BENEVOLENCE. — 
Our little girl had already gone four! The boy let go her arms, and picked | ,,o, importance. A fondness for dress f Es. 
blocks, without, pausing to look in at the |them up. |has been the ruin of thousands. It not Learning of a Nestorian Priest. who a 
' gay windows of the shops ; she turned to| ‘My pennies! my own pennies !” sob- only ruins the body, but the soul too.” The work of Mr. Perkins on Persia abounds hear, | 
break the force of the wind, as it swept) bed the child, as she saw them, one afite | ‘ How can a fondness for dress be the | with interesting incidents, related with peculiar | Which 
j past her; and, following close behind the other, put in his pocket :—‘ Do please | means of ruin, mother?” | simplicity and effect. The following we select their 
} her, she saw one of the newspaper boys. |give me my aves a ; Are you not aware that the fashionable | from one of its pages, as an illustration of the | condu 
- dle a pee little ———o-. — rg 2 f, — pesmi oi style of dressing, such as thin drapery, vanity and conceit of ignorance. fessior 
undie of papers under on ’ ANE WHE JUS pay 10F CHS fast 5 *xposure of the chest, tight lacing, ete. : have 
; both hands in his pockets. His face was/out, or I will have you taken up as a — all tee an ond health, we, gna Pig pn ha A.A en to -— santa 
deeply marked with the small-pox, and |thief.” ‘Thus saying, he opened the door, | tend to destroy the body, and this being rodeo Aone ane foie becca ts — on the 
‘ there was such a mixture of good nature and pushed her away. 2 sinful, it tends alsoto ruin the soul. But] east to west. I told him that it is five hundred Wit 
and impudence on it, that you scarcely How one sin leads to another, and how | q still more injurious influence is the cor- days’ journey. People in all these countries | ake 
j knew whether to trust or dislike him. evil company leads us into sin! Yester- rupting, debasing effect it has on the |Teckon distance by days’ journeys, allowing 
« Halloo, Susy,” he cried out, on see- ; nme . ; j about twenty or twenty-five miles to a day; and 
, Susy, day, she had played inthe streets withan|mind and morals. I well recollect a my answer had reference to the real horizo 
ing her; “ Halloo, where are é the two] idle boy ; and, to-day, she suffered for the poor miserable woman, who, when young | The sapient priest thought that distance co re 
pennies you promised me, for riding you company she was in then. Reflect, little | was extravagantly fond of dress. This | moderate; but when I told him that I had my- deep ¢ 
on the sled, yesterday?” , child, before you commit the smallest sin, | fondness, not being checked by the influ-| self come quite two-thirds of the way from pray. 
“Go away,” said she, “I don’t owe}+, how much greater sins it may lead you. | ence of a judicious mother, she indulged west to east, he assented to the probable cor- | consul 
you anything; so go away, and let me/}¢ was not with the intention of stealing, |to the utmost of her scanty means. Still ee ee — — the — eal 
be.” : 3 that Dick had entered the store, but he| she was unable fully to come up to the ea much farther i Date site anaes Occasi 
_‘*Not until you give me the two pen-| was like too many wicked boys. Hehad|mark of those who were first in fashion. | from east to west. I told him that it is not family 
nies ; I see you have got sixthere. Now, | sinned so often, that he could not resist A very wicked man became acquainted | quite as far; to which he replied that the Nes- | ture w 
give me the two pennies you owe me, and temptation. The tears rolled fast down} with her, and no doubt perceiving her torians think it much farther. He proceeded | parabl 
1 will buy some of the cakes with it, and} tit}¢ Susan’s cheeks, as she turned to-| fondness for dress, offered her money ful-| ‘° a — — greatest distance, frei | prayer 
ee Sr ieeren” wards home. She had to pass through a| ly to gratify her propensity, provided she | And when I told him how many years it would | is noth 
During the conversation, they had narrow, dark street, and Dick sneaked | would gratify him in the indulgence of take for a man to travel to cag how the pri 
taken refuge from the cold, against the) out from a corner. the basest passions. To this proposal | much nearer that is than any of the stars—sup- | a sinn 
window of a large bakery. Piles of cake}  «& Here, Sue, stop a moment, can’t! she consented, and thus lost her charac- | Posing there were a good caravan road on that | how t 
lay in the window, exposed in the most yout You need not make such a rout;|ter, her health, her influence, her life— |‘ he was astonished, as he had supposed | retired 
tempting manner for sale; they were so I meant to give you a cake,” said he,| the life of the body, and as we have rea- S SS ae ese the nd a 
nicely sugared, and looked. so good, and drawing from his pocket some of the| gon to believe, that of the soul too. For|the New World he had ry ead wage —— 
poor Susan was so hungry, that she cast nicely iced little cakes. a few years she was enabled to adorn | much less ever seen. He manifested that kind trees, j 
a long and wistful gaze upon the cake. Susan pushed aside the offered cake. | herself with the most expensive and fash- of self-complacency, at the wonders which he for my 
Children, if you would resist a ogee “ Won't you have it?” ionable attire, and went the whole round had wring _ saga to say, ‘I = astonish 
ao , ~ i somebody else repeating to them 
2 etn at ten ollie ap Bere ‘ ogee * = - he d of vain amusements 5 but finally became things.’ . Not to be outdone in bas ag aw 
ick r this either,” said he, as he drew | a miserable outcast, and died wretchedly | next challenged me in the ecience of numbers, : 
that our little Susan had done so. Dick, out his handkerchief slowly from his|in prison. It would be no difficult matter | repeating quite fluently three or four periods of gua 
the newspaper boy, saw her oaunt the pocket, and displayed the stolen tart. to fill a volume with similar cases. Be-|89 enumeration table prepared by some old — 
pennies, and then look long and wistfully Without answering him, Susan has-| ware then, my daughter, of a fondness Syriac writer; and at the close he lodked at me ieaid 7a 
upon the cake. ea ea tened home to the cheerless abode of her| for dress. If you are handsome, you da ag, eet Maree dividu: 
“It is not stealing, = wes youl mother. It was a low garret, at the top| have no occasion to try to improve your | yres, and when I read them to fen rion cane naa 
owe me the oo and so oe of a long flight of rickety stairs. Every | looks by ornamental dress, and if you are | from his seat in much amazement and went to a 
of the cake ;" and, wit . a at med sign of poverty and want was here. The ugly in your appearance, dress cannot | one of my associates, and pronounced me more og do 
farther consent, he took hold of her dying embers, raked together with a few|muke you handsome. Only think of learned than the ancient fathers—declarmg that} can 
shoulder, and they enter@d the cake shop ao fm Py tas ARE S0bk ko eee. 1. 0 Gidallacte; Ue ib vary bones, Shed repeated anaes a 2 to count a suf- ~ “ 
together. It was brilliantly lighted by 7 ian were a few Fo 4 bottomed chairs, but dresses extravagantly. Does that aca sh Ps eg meee te = = but co 
gas lamp, from which ki ape sey ealees and an old trunk in one corner, while op- improve her appearance?” 7 ighe reader is informed that Priest Zedee is i — 
were réflected from heaping sna posite the fire was a bed, beside which **O no, mother, the more she dresses, | puted to be one of the most learned of the Nes- ne 
around it. On each side, were arranged sat a girl, sixteen or eighteen years old, | the worse she looks.” : torian ecclesiastics, he will not doubt that they — 
a tempting display of confectionary in her face cnveied with her hands, and she} ‘* Well there is Mrs. W.’s daughter, | **° all children in understanding, at least, in = 
glass jars, and heaps of mottos, in blue bitterly weeping; for on the bed beside though very handsome, she indulges in a secular knowledge. 
and pink and yellow papers. There h 7 th ye ete cold remains of her| fondness for dress. Does that improve — : 
were pyramids too, of sponge enke end um Naas Littl Ss 4 stole noiselessly | her beauty.” Retrestgring pulbadianerg 
cocoa nut cakes, surmounted with bunches a hed ; *h nace be her si t x “No wether for I saw her the other Aga Ali, of Media, came to Henry Martyn 
f silver flowers. On the counter, lay |'"? and putting her arms about her sister's oe — to discuss the first principles of the Christian 
of silver kes beautifully iced, | Deck» gave her a kiss but the tears flew-|day in a plain dress, and I thought she | religion. Mirza Seid Ali came also, and the 
several rich ae “e ee ay “ | ed fast, and little Susan did not dare to| never looked so well.” three sat down and spoke of the new birth, and 
and a waiter full of ca a = int . raise her face, lest her sister should| ‘And how was that, my daughter?| the way to eternal life through Jesus Christ. ; 
same way, while near the door stoo notice her. How troublesome is’ the The good misssionary related to them his 


we are orphans.” 

‘Dead! dead!” criedthe child. “Oh 
what have I done? my last act was to 
disobey her! Mother, dear mother, oh 
speak once more; say, forgive, dear 
mother. Oh Judith, you do not know 
what I have done!” She then confessed 
all that had happened, how she had play- 
ed in the street with the newspaper boy, 
and had yielded to the temptation at the 


fectionary, and that his entrance was un- 
noticed; so he slipped two or three of 
the little cakes into his pocket, and tak- 
iug a tart in his hand, turned around to 
escape slily out. ‘The little girl, who had 
+been absorbed im looking at the novelties 
around her, had shrunk so closely to him, 
that, as he suddenly turned around, she 
fell, and he stumbling over her, flew to 





simple, and plain in their dress for exam-! pe surety; I bring you this message from God 
ple’s sake, aud. that they may have the | that he who, despairing of himself, rests for 
more to expend for charitable purposes, | righteousness on the Son of God, shall receive 
Dress has been termed “ an index to the | watooe. ap et ag Mgrs I ‘ai we nt 
. eT . % > a worth any thing, that 
eres ase . Phin Bomar me we have found the promise fulfilled rey myself. 
¢ . ’ gily cul-' But I should not dare to baptize you now, you 
tivated, and our affections placed on God, | give so much evidence of an unhumbled heatt.”” 
and the best good of our fellow creatures,| ‘* What!’’ said Mirza Ali, “would you have 
we shall think but little about dress. 











me believe as a child?’’ 
**Yes,’’ said Martyn. 


. Yonder is a poor woman, suffering for V 
k kt I Pp 98 ; s. ‘ ” “a . ; V 
_ o- Po aa "behind the bakery, and how she had been blamed | waut of fuel, in another direction is a! y, aa. the Mede, “I think that is |) the 
- lea afi - sprang forward and for what he had done, and how all her | family almost without bread, and there is} Mirza Seid Ali departed, refusing to believe : 
a ." ; Aaa Sanne as she rose| money had been taken away. a good woman who has no cloak to wear|asa child, 1“ 
a te ag ’ “T love my little sister, for telling the |t0 church this cold weather. Which pe ye Arnarype sy we anys It reminds un 
e 4 > A mo i 
¥ What have, we here, pray—a little |trath,” said Judith; and their tears were would afford you the most real pleasure, | 0.) thie Savidle of sledess yesborh seo " 
thief, eh? Two tarts gone—where are| mingled, as they knelt down together, |'° expend twenty dollars in getting a new | «Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of th 
the 2 This is a pretty story.” and put up to God the fervent petition : bonnet, and other articles to correspond, God as a little child, shall in no wise enter Ti 
ey. a) ees ee h ‘ld. |‘* Lead us not into temptation, but deliv-|°" im relieving the wants of those suffer-|therein.”—V. Y. Obs. 
Dick! Dick!’ screamed the child, P 1” P ’ ing objects 1” ne 
: loose. er us from evil. : ; - 
*. is no Dick here; so, you may| Little children, you too may often be| , “! do want some new article of dress, Re gr cncognalbrn api 
as well give up the tart;—you can’t get tempted to sin; think of little Susan, and, but I think, after all, mothér, I should| A little girl sent about ten shillings to a gen- te! 


prefer giving my money to the poor.” 
*“O yes, when we think of the poverty 
stricken mother, the hungry. children, the 


daily put up the prayer: ‘ Lead us. not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” [S. S. Journal. 


-away,” answered the shop-boy. 
‘Indeed, indeed, I have taken noth- 
ing.” 


tleman, for the purchase of some missi 

tracts; and in her letter she says, “She who an 
takes this freedom to ask so much of a stranger, - 
began this letter with a trembling hand. She C1 
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ON. 
YOUTHS COMPANI ion — ! 
were ny. 
—s e skipping up to them, shaking 4 NATURAL HISTO 
ere once|com . stan Le 
J ‘ : rs and in knowledge too, |jndeed! But all drunkards 2 hildren | little white tail, and oe adrgecen: par- |THE ALLIGATOR AND DAD iLE 
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tents, when we found the large body of 
the elephant entirely consumed, with 
nothing but the skeleton remaining. The 
bones were picked as clean as if they had 
been under the hands of a most skilful 
surgeon, and prepared by him for some 
national museum. ‘his operation had 
been completed by the black ants, which 
swarm upon a carcass after it has been 
relinquished by the more voracious beasts 
of prey, and leave the fleshless frame as 
white asif it had been polished by the ef- 
forts of human ingenuity.” 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 5. 


Mosite, May 3. 

“ My dear Daughter—The snow, and the cold 
winds of spring, I presume, have all disappear- 
ed from Boston; and you and your little friends, 
perhaps, have been “a Maying.” I remember, 
however, that one May morning you went with 
me out to Brookline, and that it was a cold, 
chilly morning, and we were disappointed be- 
cause no violets were in bloom, and no other 
pretty flowers had peeped out from their winter 
hiding-places. Such chilly and uncomfortable 
May mornings are very common in New Eng- 
land, or in “ the North,” as the people here say, 
when they speak of that part of the country. 

It is not so here. May mornings, and the 
mornings of April too, are pleasant and warm— 
sometimes very warm. While the cold of the 
northern climate freezes and kills the flowers, 
and strips the trees and shrubs of their leaves, 
here there are many trees and plants which are 
evergreen, and which wear their foliage and 
flowers during all the winter months. The 
Evergreen Oak, or the Live Oak, as it is called, 
is a noble and beautiful tree, and here forms an 
ornament to many country residences. It grows 
naturally near the sea shore, and is regarded as 
much more valuable than the common oak, 
for purposes of ship-building. There is one un- 
pleasant sight, however, connected with the 
Live Oak tree. It is generally covered with a 
singular moss, which hangs from its branches in 
long clusters or tresses, a yard or more in length, 
This moss, which is called “Long Moss,” and 
sometimes “Spanish Moss,” is peculiar to low, 
swampy lands, and to a warm and damp atmos- 
phere. It indicates a sickly climate, and is, 
therefore, as I said, an unpleasant sight. It is 
of a gray color, and as its long tresses, suspend- 
ed from the numerous small branches of the 
trees, dangle in the air, it gives a gloomy ap- 
pearance to the forest. . This curious vegetable 
substance has no root in the ground, and you 
may wonder how it can grow upon a tree. Itis 
an air-plant, and from the air alone it derives its 
support. It is gathered by the people here, and 
spread upon the ground to rot. When the 
outer bark or skin is rotted, there remains a 
black stem or fibre which resembles horse-hair, 
and is about as large. This fibre is tough, and 
is used for the same purposes for which hair, 
straw and wool are used at the North, in the 
manufacture of cushions, mattrasses, &c, 
Nearly all the mattresses and summer beds in 
the South are made of this valuable article. 

There is another ornamental evergreen tree, 





which is common here, called the China tree, or 
the Pride of India. It bears a pretty flower, is 
a pleasant shade tree, and rows of them line the 
principal streets of this city. Among the pret- 
tiest of the flowers is the Magnolia, a large, 
white, and very sweet smelling flower, which 
grows on a tree as tall as the oak. Near by the 
city there is a place, called Magnolia Grove, 
where there are many of these trees, which send 
forth a sweet perfume upon the air, for a great 
distance around. [t is good to cultivate a love 
of flowers ; for they are the work of God’s own 
hand. Every thing in nature declares His glo- 
ry, and shows His handy-work. We cannot 
study the works of Nature with right feelings, 
without being made both wiser and better by 
having our thoughts and affections elevated to 
Nature’s God. F 
All things attest one mighty cause, 
That mighty cause, a God ; 





Alike they’re governed by his laws, 
And subject to his nod. 


The simplest leaf, and humblest flower, 
Their destined end fulfil; 

And every token of his power 
Bespeaks his wondrous skill. 


It is a pleasant custom in some of the South- 
ern cities, to carry about boquets of flowers to 
sell. Since I last wrote to you, I have been to 
New Orleans, which is about two hundred iniles 
from here. There are more flowers in that city 
than in this; and I saw many colored girls, 
neatly dressed, with fanciful turbans upon their 
heads, standing in the public places, offering 
beautiful boquets for sale, which I thought were 
worth sending all the way to Boston. 

The graves in the burial-grounds in New Or- 
leans—particularly in what is called the Catho- 
lic Cemetery—are covered with the sweetest 
and prettiest flowers, which blossom and fill the 
air with fragrance, while beneath, the bodies 
which were once animated with intelligent life, 
moulder and return to the dust from whence 
they came. I witnessed in this cemetery the 
burial of a little child. The coffin was peinted 
white as snow, and on its top and sides were 
fastened many clusters of flowers. As the 
body was placed in the grave, the brothers and 
sisters and young friends strewed flowers upon 
it. As both corpse and flowers together were 
buried forever from the sight, the fragrant roses 
seemed to smile and say, that all was not gloom 
in the grave. 


Ye flowers, that smell in death; ye smell, 
As vanishes your bloom ; 

So virtue with the pure shall dwell, 
And triumph o’er the tomb. 


And now, having written you a very flowery 
letter, I must-bid you good bye. 

From your affectionate Farner. 
—~p— 
IT LOVES THE LIGHT. 

There is a very fine calla in a flower pot upon 
my window. It seems to flourish but in the sun, 
these cold wintry days. And I have noticed 
how eager it seems to get to the light. The 
leaves that are farthest from the window turn 
toward it, and as often as yo may change its 
position, the result will be the same. That 
beautiful plant loves and seeks the light. 

What is your soul, my young friend, but a 
tender plant. And what should it seek but the 
Lieut even the Light OF THE woRLD! Why 
should you not turn towards that light wherever 
you may be, and seek to have its blessed ra- 
diance fall upon you? Does that plant, in that 
flower pot, need and seek for the sun’s rays; 
and do you not need the rays of the great Sun 
of Righteousness? Shall a plant turn itself in 
the right direction in pursuit of what will nour- 
ish, and beautify, and make it fruitful ; and shall 
you not do this, who have reason and conscience, 
and who know that Christ is the Light of Life! 
Can the sun.make that a most beautiful and 
fragrant flower; and cannot Christ do inconceiv- 
ably more than this for you ? 

That flower, with all its fragrance and beauty 
will wither soon. But the soul, enlightened and 
beautified by Christ, shall grow more and more 
beautiful through all eternity. Look then on 
that plant, and be induced by the spectacle it 
presents, to turn your mind toward that glorious 
Light which scatters away all the darkness of 
sin, and makes the soul beautiful and glorious 
forever ! H. 
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Closet Prayer, 


An excellent clergyman was once spending 
the night at a large inn. “It is’ my custom,” 
said he to the mistress of the inn, “ wherever I 
am, to have family worship, I am now going to 
have it with my wife, and I shall be glad if you, 
and as many of your servants as can come in, 
will join us.” “{ shall be very happy,” was the 
reply, “and all the servants shall come in.” 
Accordingly, she gave her directions to this ef- 
fect; and all the servants, waiters, chamber- 
maids, and hostlers, attended. The worthy 
clergyman, before he prayed, expounded a por- 
tion of Scripture ; and at the close of his expo- 
sition, with much affectionate earnestness and 
solemnity, exhorted his hearers to pray for the 
Holy Spirit. About a year after, he was travel- 
ling the same road. As he drew near the inn, 
he was accosted by a post-boy, “Sir, do you re- 





member me?” “No, my friend, I cannot say 
that I do.” “Well, sir, I recollect you. You 
were here some time ago, and had us all into 
your room in the house, and explained a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and prayed for us. And when | 
you were explaining the chapter, you told us, if 
we had not been accustomed to pray, to begin 
at once, and to pray, “ Lord, give me thy Holy 
Spirit. Lord, convert my soul.” I thought 
much of those words, and was determined to 
follow your advice.- But then I was ata loss 
or a place in which I could be alone to pray for 
the Lord to give me His Spirit. At last I 
thought of the stable; and I used to take the 
key, and lock myself in, and kneel down, and 
pray that the Lord would convert my soul. 
And I bless God, I have reason to believe that 
he has heard and answered my prayers; that he 
has given me his Spirit, and converted my soul.” 
This shows the truth of the old saying, that 
“where there is a will, there isa way.” The 
God of grace had given the poor post-boy the 
will to pray, and he found a closet in the sta- 
ble.—S. S. Jouenal. 
_— 
Anecdote of Felix Neff. 


One day as Felix Neff was walking in a street 
in the city of Lausanne, he saw at a distance, a 
man whom he took for one of his friends. He 
ran up behind him, tapped him on the shoulder 
before looking in his face, and asked him, 
“ What is the state of your soul, my friend?” 
The stranger turned ; Neff perceived his error, 
apologized, and went his way. About three or 
four years afterward, a person came to Neff, and 
accosted him, saying, he was indebted to him 
for his inestimable kindness. Neff did not re- 
cognize the man, and begged he would explain. 
The stranger replied, “ Have you forgotten an 
unknown person, whose shoulder you touched in 
a street in Lausanne, and asked him, “ How do 
you find your soul?” It was 1; your question 
led me to serious reflection, and now I find it is 
well with my soul.” This proves what appa- 
rently small means may be blessed of God for 
the conversion of sinners, and how many oppor- 
tunities for doing good we are continually let- 
ting slip, and which thus pass irrecoverably be- 
yond our reach.—S. S. Adxocate. 

a 
Death of Children. 


Leighton thus wrote, on hearing of the death 
of a child: 

“Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid to 
sleep? Happy he! Though we shall have no 
more the pleasure of his lisping and laughing, 
he shall have no inore the pain of crying, nor of 
being sick, nor of dying. ‘ell my dear sister, 
that she is now so much more akin to the other 
world ; and this will be quickly passed to us all. 
John is but gone an hour or two to bed, as chil- 
dren used to do, and we are undressing to fol- 
low. And the more we put off the love of this 
present world, and all things superfluous, be- 
forehand, we shall have the less to do when we 
lie down.” 

- a oe 

Nestor1an WEpDDINGs.—A wedding among 
the Nestorians occupies two or three hours. 
When matters are all arranged, the principal 
officiator, assisted by various other priests and 
deacons, reads the prayers and long portions of 
Scripture,—such as the account of Abraham’s 
sending after Rebecca for his son Isaac; Jacob’s 
serving for Rachel, and all the other venerable 
Scripture authorities that enter into the mar- 
riage service; the whole of which would, 
doubtless, be more interesting, if not more in- 
structive, were it not read in an unknown 
tongue. The bride remains veiled in one cor- 
ner of the room, until the time comes for the 
parties to join nands. Then several women 
catch hold of the bride and puli her, by main 
strength, half across the room toward her 
intended husband, and several men, at the same 
time, seize the bridegroom, who is, at first, 
equally resolute in his modest resistance, but 
finally yields and advances toward the bride. 

When Mar Yohannan was in New York, a 
clergyman, with whom he passed a Sabbath, 
had an application to marry a couple, at his 
dwelling, a few moments before the bell rung 
for a third meeting. He performed the cere- 
mony in the Bishop’s presence, with all due 
solemnity, of course, but in a formula so com- 
prehensive and brief, that he occupied, besides 
his short prayer, about one minute and a half. 
Mar Yohannan, remembering the Nestorian 
marriage service, by way of contrast, humor- 
ously asked, **Do you marry people on rail- 
roads too?’’ 


——> 

Lone Noses.—In the Society Islands, from 
the moment of the child’s birth, the mothers 
were constantly employed in compressing the 
forehead, to give it a flat shape, and flattening 
the nose, which, in their estimation, added much 
to the beauty of the person. The natives fre- 
quently said, ‘‘What a pity English mothers 
pull the children’s noses so much,and make them 
80 fnghtfully ‘long.’’ . 


Maxim.—-In the morning think what thou hast 





” do, and at night ask thyself what thou hast 
one. 


POETRY. 





From the Mercantile Journal. 
LINES TO THE LATE MRS. ELLEN H. 
DENNET. * 


Ellen! there are standing round thee 
Friends, whose very hearts are breaking! 
Can it be that Death has bound thee, 
In the sleep that knows no waking ? 
Shall the light of love, that darted 
From between those silken lashes, 
No more, on thine own true hearted, 
‘Fall, in mild and playful flashes ? 
Shall those eyes, that, morn and even, 
With devotions flame, were burning, 
Never more be raised to heaven ? 
Is this dust to dust returning ? 
O, those lips! how white they are! 
Late they loved, in song, to sever 
O’er the wires of thy guitar! 
Are they closed and sealed forever ? 
From thy husband, father, mother, 
Thou art taken by thy Lord! 
Thus we mourn thee, till thy brother 
Strike for thee his master chord. P—r, 


* Mrs. Dennet died in Boston, Feb, 5, 1844, aged 22.— 
She was the youngest daughter of the Editor of the 
Youth’s Companion. 

EE 
ON THE DEATH OF A DARLING CHILD. 
BY DR. WARDLAW. 
There was the parting sigh,— 
With that the apleit fled,” 
And winged its flight on high, 
And lett the body dead ; 
No prayers, no tears, its flight could stay, 
*T was Jesus called the soul away. 
O! how-shall I complain 
Of Him who reigns above, 
Who sends no needless pain, 

Who always smiles in love; 
Who looks in tenderest pity down, 
E’en when he seems to wear a frown. 
The cye of Jesus wept, 

It dropt a holy tear, 
When Mary’s brother slept, 

A friend to Jesus dear ; 
Delightful thought! that blessed eye 
Still beams with kindness in the sky. 
But O! my spirits fail, 

I feel a pang untold— 
Those ruby lips so pale, 

That blushing cheek so cold ; 

And dim those eyes of dewy light, 
That smiled and gleamed so mildly bright. 
To lay that lovely form, j 
lovely e’en in death, 
Food for corruption’s worm, 

The mouldering earth beneath ! 
O! worse to me than twice to part, - 
Than second death-stroke to my heart. 
As summer flower she grew, 

Expanding to the morn; 

All gemmed with sparkling dew, 

A flower without a thorn. 
A mother’s sweet and lovely flower, 
Sweeter and lovelier every hour. 
But, ah! thy morning bloom 

Scarce felt the morning ray, 
An unexpected gloom 

Obscured the rising day ; 

A dreary, cold, and witheriing blast, 
Low in the ground its beauty cast. 
The glistening leaves are shed 
That spread so fresh ard fair; 
Thy balmy fragrance fled 
That scented all the air; 
And lowly lies its lifeless form, 
The gentle victim of the storm. 
But why in affguish weep ? 
Hope dawns upon my view; 
*T was out a winter’s sleep, 

My flower shall spring anew ; 
Each cherished flower on earth that sleeps, 
On which fond memory hangs and weeps— 
All to new life shall rise, 

In heavenly beauty bright; 

Shall charm my ravished eyes 

In tints of rainbow light; 
Shall bloom unfading in the skies, 
And drink the dews of Paradise. 
O! this is blest relief, 

My fainting heart it cheers ; 
It cools my burning grief, 

And sweetens al] my tears; 

These eyes shall see my darling then, 
Nor shed a parting tear again. 
And while I feel at heart 
The blank of comforts gone, 
I only mourn a part, 

I am not left alone; 
Tho’ nipped some buds of opening joy, 
How many yet my thanks employ! 
And thou, my second heart, 

Loved partner of my grief, 
Heaven bids not thee depart, 

Of earthly joys the chief; 

A favored wife and mother still— 
Let grateful praise my bosom fill. 





